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Fditorial Buzzings. 


Mr. W. B. McCormick, an 
apiarist, Uniontown, Pa, and corres- 
pondent of the BEE JOURNAL, gave us a 
call last week. 





Connecticut's State Association 
has affiliated with the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Mrs. W. E. 
tiley, of Waterbury, is the Secretary. 





7.) < 


Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of 
Brantford, Ontario, will, «attend the 
Toronto Exhibition, as a representative 
of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, and 
make a report for its pages in due time. 





An Apicultural Congress, organ- 
ized by the French Society of Apiculture 
and Insectology, will be held at Paris, 
during the Exposition, which Will be 
open from August 23 to September 27, 
1891, in the Tuileries. 
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The Punic virgin queens which 
we received from England, were noticed 
on page 167. As there stated, one was 
dead when received. The other queen 
was safely introduced, but disappeared 
before laying—probably lost on her 
**wedding trip.” 
experiment. 


Thus endeth the first 


Dr. C. C. Miller writes to us that he 
also received two from Mr. John Hewitt, 
for experiment. Of these, one was lost 
on her marriage-flight, but the other is 
now laying. One out or 4 is a poor per- 
centage. 


—_— - > —2r-o-— - 


Cool Beeswax gradually, and 
then the impurities will settle to the 
bottom, and may be scraped off the 
bottom of the cake, when it is taken 
from the pan. 


-—_———_—_—_-_ ¢ -—~—m + <2 — 


A Patent was issued on August 11, 
1891, to a man at Addison, N. Y., ona 
bee-hive with not one new feature in it. 
It has, however, the usual number of 
glass and wood doors, slides, drawers, 
hooks and eyes. It is nothing but rob- 
bery for the Patent Office to issue such 
patents. With Grubb’s | this 
is two that have been received within a 
month. We pity the poor ‘‘inventors.” 
They are cruelly deceived! 


useless 





During the Chicago Exposition the 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meets. The authorities sometime since 
ordered the demolition of the building, 
as it stands on land belonging to the city. 
Negotiations have lately been going on 
to allow the building to stand until next 
Winter, so that the Exposition may be 
held in it next month, and the Fat Stock 
Show from November 11 to 21. This 
will, no doubt, be the result, though at 
this writing it cannot be positively stated. 
If the Northwestern Convention cannot 
be held during the Exposition for lack 
of time to get notices out, it can be held 
during the Fat Stock Show, when reduced 
rates will prevail on all the railroads. 
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The Doolittle queen cups are 
finding advocates and admirers every 
day. The following is from the last 
issue of Gleanings, and gives a utilitarian 
reason for adopting that plan of queen- 
rearing : 


Hip, hip, hurrah! We are having 
success with the Doolittle queen-cell cups. 
Nine-tenths of the artificial cups are now + 
accepted by the bees, and built out into 
large handsone cells. Without this plan 
we should be short, at this time of year, 
of cells for queen-rearing. 

If everybody has as good success as we 
are now having, it is going to be a great 
boon to bee-keepers, from the fact that 
we can breed all, or almost all, queens 
from a choice mother, the best queen in 
the whole apiary, instead of a dozen or 
two, as we were obliged to do by the old 
methods. 


Doolittle’s book is one of the most 
readable books of this age, and every 
bee-keeper should have it. It can be 
obtained as a premium by sending us two 
new subscribers. That is worth taking 
a little trouble to accomplish. 





' A New Hive has come to our 
Museum, from Thos. O. Hines, Anamosa, 
Iowa, for the examination of visitors. 
It isa new departure; the body has six 
sides, and the frames are odd shaped 
enough to suit the most fantastical. 


The Honey Crop of Wisconsin, 
seems to boom pretty well. Last week 
we stated, on page 236, that Mr. E. 
France had a crop of 30,000 pounds. 
Now, Dr. J. W. Vance, remarks thus in 
the Wisconsin Farmer, about the bass- 
wood crop of honey: 


Mr. D. D. Daniher reported that he 

had extracted from 26 colonies, belong- 
ing to Mr. Atwood, of Middleton, 1,600 
pounds, almost all of basswood. From 
what we have learned we incline to think 
we have had a bountiful crop this year. 
- Rev. T. E. Turner, of Sussex, Wis., 
informed me that he would have about 
4,000 pounds of comb and about 1,000 
pounds of extracted-honey. 

Mr. Turner’s bees are chiefly Carni- 
olans. He is well pleased with them. 
Their merits are gentleness, and activity; 





hardy and winter well. If they get any 
other blood and become hybridized, look 
out for them. They will be as cross as 
any other hybrids. 





Bee Paralysis is the name here- 
after to be used instead of ‘‘ Palsy,” 
‘*shaking disease,” ‘‘ trembling disease,” 
‘‘nameless disease,” and’ the like. We 
fully agree with friend Root, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Gleanings: 


Dr. Miller proposes, or, rather, advises, 
the expediency of another name for the 
‘“*nameless bee disease.” It is a shame 
that this misnomer has gained all but 
universal acceptance on this side of the 
Atlantic, for designating a peculiar mal- 
ady that affects bees. Perhaps we are 
responsible in a great measure for it. 
At any rate, with the concurrence 
and agreement of the editors of other 
bee-periodicals, we propose to accept, 
as a better name, ‘bee. paralysis” (Ba- 
cillus depilis). This is the name that 
is in use in England, we believe. By 
Cheshire it is called Bacillus Gaytoni. 
The termination depilis is descriptive. 
while Gaytoni is derived from a name— 
a Miss Gayton who called Cheshire’s 
attention toit. We like depilis better, 
because it means without hair or fuzz. 
«and this exactly describes bees site ted 
with Bacillus depilis 


It is quite appropriate that as friend 
Root was resppnsible for the ‘‘ nameless ” 
cognomen, he should atone for it by 
giving ita name that is reasonable and 
proper. 


> —_—_—___— 





The Honey Season in Canad: 
is thus described in the Montreal Witness, 
of August 19, 1891: 


Our brief honey season may be said to 
have departed. The white clover and 
basswood yields have come and gone; tlic 
Canada thistle is still in bloom, viper’s 
bugloss is holding out wonderfully, and 
the golden-rod is just coming into flower. 
These give the bees partial employment. 
and help to quiet them down after tlic 
rush of their harvest time. 

In this locality, we have not had ever 
an average honey season. The dry, hot 
weather in Spring and early Summer 
made the flowers few and small. Whit: 
clover.was well nigh a failure, and tlie 
scarce heads of bloom seemed to contail 
very little nectar. But few stores were 





the queens are very prolific; they are 





gathered from the basswood—it seemed 
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to dry up very quickly. When ‘the rain 
came, there seemed to be a second crop 
of white clover, which helped to make 
up for the failure of the first. Most of 
the surplus is in the form of extracted- 
honey, and it has been more than usually 
difficult to get the bees to work in the 
sections. 





Mr. A. I. Root seems to be *‘ enjoy- 
ing poor health” this Summer. We have 
often laughed over the queer expression, 
sometimes heard, that such a person 
‘‘enjoys poor health ;” but here is a gen- 
uine case of enjoyment. Mr. Root even 
says that he rejoices in having the grippe, 
because it gives him a chance to doctor 
it without medicine. He puts it in this 
way: 


I do not see but I shall have a new 
chapter in this matterm Andif the grip 
that I have been having for the last two 
weeks is going to help me in studying up 
appliances whereby drugs and medicines 
may be dispensed with, I do not know 
but I rather (in one sense) rejoice in 
having the grip. After I had had it for 
three or four days, I consulted one of 
the oldest and best physicians in Medina. 
I told him that I found it necessary to 
wear an overcoat and fur cap, even 
during August days, when the ther- 
mometer registered 85 in theshade. He 
asked me just one question: ‘‘Do you 
find that you are unusually sensitive to 
any sort of draft, or chilly wind ?” 

‘* Well, [should think Lamsensitive to 
drafts and chilly winds, Doctor, especially 
if the wind happens to be in the north. 
Why, with more than my Winter’s cloth- 
ing, aS soon as a breeze starts up I invol- 
untarily get behind the barn-door, or 
into some corner, before I attempt to 
even direct business.” 

He declared it was ‘‘grip” sure; and 
after some more conversation he laugh- 
ingly told me that he guessed I did not 
need any advice—that all I needed to do 
was to keep up the temperature by 
Winter clothing, and to be sure that I 
did not get chilly. He suggested that 
quinine might help to keep up the circu- 
lation; but when I told him that I rather 
preferred overcoats to quinine, if it 
would do just as well, he said, ‘All 
right, go ahead with the overcoat.” 

Now here is the result. Just as long 
as I keep warm enough to perspire 
sufficiently to keep my under-clothing 
a little damp, I feel pretty well. At 
night 1 keep bundled up in much the 





same way; but if I attempt to leave off 
my wraps, and my flesh gets dry, chills 
commence, and grip pains and something 
between neuralgia and pleurisy comes 
streaking along. 

Very likely different individuals are 
differently affected; but, my friend, just 
try my plan of doctoring the grip with- 
out medicine. And, by the way, there 
are quite a few ailments along this line 
that yield quickly to bundling up until 
you perspire freely. There are some 
peculiarities of the treatment that I 
rather enjoy. One is, that I can drink 
all the cold water I please all day long, 
without any bad effect at all. It passes 
off with the prespiration of the body ; my 
appetite is also fair, and I Gan eat almost 
anything. The most inconvenient part 
of it is having people stare at me, won- 
dering whether I am a crank or lunatie, 
with overcoat and fun cap, in August. 





_—_— - 





Horse, Cattle, Sheep and 
Swine Doctor.—This isa new book, 
containing, in four parts, clear and con- 
cise descriptions of the diseases of the 
respective animals, with the exact doses 
of medicine for each, by William H. 
Clarke. Price,$1. M. T. Richardson, 
Publisher, New York. 

A book on diseases of domestic animals, 
which should. present a description of 
each disease, and name the proper medi- 
cines for treatment in such condensed 
form as to be within the means of every- 
body, has long been recognized as a 
desideratum. The work before us 
appears to cover the ground completely. 
The information is arranged so as to be 
easily accessible—an important consid- 
eration. Each disease is first described, 
then follows the symptoms by which it 
may be recognized, and lastly is given 
the proper remedies. The different med- 
icines employed in all diseases are de- 
scribed and the doses required are given. 
The book is copiously illustrated, includ- 
ing engravings showing the shapes of 
horses’ teeth at different ages. An elab- 
orate index is a valuable feature. 


——_—_ © -—4§ <i> &- o—__— 


( The sewing machine I got of you 
still gives excellent satisfaction—W. J 
PATTERSON, Sullivan, Ills. 
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Honey Exhibts should now be 


more magnificent than ever. The new 
Honey Medals are now nearly ready for 





delivery, and two will be sent to each 
affiliated society, by Secretary Dadant, 
at the earliest possible moment. They 
are furnished without cost to the local 





societies affiliated to the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and will be 
awarded by the local officers, one for the 
best exhibit of comb-honey, and the 
other for the best exhibit of extracted- 
honey. Now for good-natured rivalry! 
Let the best win! 


———____ ——__ --e ~-— ie < 





The Iowa State Convention is to be 
held next week. This is the ‘‘ send off” 
which the Winnebago Summit, published 
at the home of President Secor, gives it: 


We notice that the programme is out 
for the State Bee-Keepers’ meeting at 
Des Moines, during the State Fair, Sep- 
tember 1 and 2. 

The bee is said to be a “hummer,” 
and we judge from what we know of 
this society undey its present manage- 





ment, that its members are catching the 
infection. 

It is not a good thing to have a ‘‘ bee 
in your bonnet,” nor to fool with her 
‘* business end,” but alive society is sure 
to buzz with business; or, in other words, 
to make business ‘‘ hum.” 

The State Bee-Keepers’ Society is 
making a ** bee line” toward success. It 
will get there. Its’ present head is a 
Forest City man—Eugene Secor. Ask 
him for a programme. 





















A Rank Decision by a Justice 
of the Peace is thus recorded and com- 
mented upon by Mr. W. H. Duncan, of 
Lawrence, Kansas, in a letter to the " 
BEE JOURNAL, dated July 31, 1891: 









A novel case, that will probably be of 
interest to your readers, was tried in this 
city recently, which shows that you must 
let a ‘‘ bee” be or he won't let you ‘‘ be.” 
The facts of the case, as elicited at the 
trial are as follows: About three weeks 
ago John Wey, an employee of Wm. 
Hughs, a prominent farmer of the Kaw 
Bottoms, was sent up a tree to saw off a 
limb, to which was attached a good sized 
colony of very irascible bees. Mr. Wey 
Stated under oath that no protection 
whatever was furnished him by Mr. 
Hughs, so that the majority of the vul- 
nerable parts of his body were assailable 
by the insects. He prayed for $800 
damages, under an old and obsolete law, 
which says that ‘‘ when a servant engages 
in a hazardous undertaking, he must be 
duly warned and _ protected by his 
employer.” Mr. Hughs wore a mask or 
veil, but failed to give his man one, 
hence, the Justice in the case found for 
the plaintiff $50 damages. The testi- 
mony in the case was very amusing to 
the spectators andthe decision is consid- 
ered somewhat rank.—W. H. DUNCAN. 

















A swarm of bees are not usually apt to 
sting much; being filled with honey they 
are considered amiable. In such a 
‘case’ as the above there must be other 
causes for a quarrel, and this is but the 
“excuse” for a fight. There could be no 

’ justice in it, except the person who tried 
the case. 
ap bia 
(a¥" According to Mrs. Ewing, of culi- 


nary fame, lemonade is the proper drink 
for hot weather, being both cooling and 








wholesome, 
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Worcester, Mo., is the residence 
of Byron liams. The Herald (a local 
paper) thus mentions him and his bee 
business : 


Then Byron liams, the bee man, is a 
great benefit to the community. His 
immense colonies of bees convert the 
beautiful flowers into honey, and fill his 
hives with choice honey, which he has 
no trouble in converting into ready cash. 

But hark! the voice of a woman is 
wafted upon the evening breeze, and we 
hear that supper is waiting. We seat 
ourself at a table presided over by a 
beautiful Audrain County lady, who 
made the nice, white biscuit, the product 
of Audrain County wheat, ground in an 
Audrain County mill; and as the flaky, 
white biscuit fall apart, we spread de- 
licious yellow butter, made by an Audrain 
County lady, from the milk of an Audrain 
County cow, and over this spread beau- 
tiful clear honey, gathered by Audrain 
County bees, and then finish our supper 
with a lucious peach pie, made with 
Audrain peaches. 





The Glucose Trust or combine 
has been reorganized. It will be re- 
membered that about a year ago this 
gigantic monopoly fell to pieces of its 
own weight, and from the effects of anti- 
trust legislation. It is stated that a pool 
has now been formed with the immense 
capitalization of $15,000,000. A daily 
paper says: 


There seems to be every indication 
that the trust will be incorporated under 
English law in London, and that the 
business of the concern will be conducted 
on the same general line as is the busi- 
ness of the great English syndicates 
which have invested so heavily in Amer- 
ican industries of late years. 

It is absolutely denied that English 
capital has been employed in the deal, 
but the probability that the trust will be 
incorporated in England leads to the 
suspicion that English capital is being 
invested. 

It will be remembered that the old 
glucose trust was formed by each com- 
pany placing its plant in as a portion of 
the capital stock. This was an unsatis- 
factory arrangement. Without the hos- 
tile legislation the old pool would have 
gone to pieces. 

There were quarrels and dissatisfaction 
among its members, which would have 
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ended in its dissolution even if new laws 
had not interfered with its existence. 

The plans under which the new trust 
is formed are such that complications of 
the kind that brought about the dissolu- 
tion of the former pool will not exist, 
and if the new trust is as fortunate as 
the whisky combine, all will be smooth 
sailing. 

We cannot understand what possible 
plans the new trust can have formed to 
protect it against the effects of anti-trust 
legislation. If the trust comes within 
the meaning of the anti-trust law, it 
must go. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that money used as a ** plan” to prevent 
the effects of anti-trust legislation, will, 
in this case, bring longer life to the new 
glucose trust than it had a year ago. 

The farmers of the country have it in 
their power to hold such iniquitous 
monopolies in check, and are determined 
to do so. The glucose trust is a parasite 
that must be speedily made to loose its 
blood suckers from the body politic.— 
Farmers’ Review. 


-__——_—s- 


The Fair should occupy your 
thoughts long before the time comes to 
make an exhibit. Think of what you 
can exhibit, of how you can exhibit it to 
the best advantage, and of how to exhibit 
it so that it will be attractive. 

Please also to think about the BEE 
JOURNAL. Talk about it to those bee- 
keepers you meet at the Fair. Send for 
a few sample copies, and a_ colored 
Poster, and put them where they can be 
seen. This will help your exhibit, and 
will help us as well. 


— - ~—<—e 


When Transporting Bees by 
wagon or otherwise, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they be secured so nicely that 
not a single bee can get out, and at the 
same time give them plenty ofair. Wire 
screens over the entrances should be 
used.—Exchange. 


- er + — 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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Shipping Bees.—Questions are 
continually coming in about how to pre- 
pare bees for transportation. Indeed, 
there are several queries about it in this 
issue of the Bee JournNAL. Mr. D. A. 
Jones has had much experience in that 
line, and we here reproduce from the 
Canadian Bee Journal an article from 
him on the subject, which will be inter- 
esting to those who contemplate trans- 
porting bees by rail: 


We have frequently been asked the 
question, How to Ship Bees? We have 
just received a few colonies from a 
friend, who is one of our best bee-keep- 
ers. They were all strong colonies and 
very full of brood, and just as soon as 
they arrived, we sent for them from the 
Station, and as our teamster drove into 
the yard, we remarked that there would 
be plenty of dead bees if the colonies 
were strong when shipped. We put 
them down and got the entrance opened, 
and found three of them clogged with 
dead bees; in fact out of five colonies all 
the old bees were dead in four hives. We 
think we are safe in saying that there 
were dead bees enough to make more 
than two colonies out of the five. The 
bees had died for want of air. 

They were packed as follows: Over 
the entrance there were screens, and on 
the top of the frames were cross sticks 
about an inch high, with thin cotton 
spread over them. Had the colonies 
been weak they would have come through 
in that condition all right, or had the 
weather been cold, it would have 
amounted to the same thing. As it was 
very warm, however, the bees left the 
brood and crowded to the top of the hive 
—the entrance being clogged with dead 
bees, they soon stopped all circulation of 
air and consequently a great many 
smothered. 

In order to ship bees successfully they 
must be prevented from stopping the 
free circulation of air. We question 
very much, however, whether there could 
be enough ventilation given at the bot- 
tom of the hive. It only takes a few 
bees to clog the entrance, and then the 
rest crowd up between the frames to the 
top, and the excitement resulting there- 
from causes an unusual amount of heat. 
The bees will then pack themselves 
tightly together on the top, and in be- 
tween the frames, which prevents the 
heat from escaping, and shuts off air. 

This causes a great deal of prespira- 
tion or moisture to be given off by the 
bees, which makes them damp. We 





have seen colonies which had every 
comb packed solidly with bees on top of 
the frames a half an inch or more deep, 
and half way down between the frames. 
In lifting the combs apart, one would 
almost imagine that these bees had been 
drowned, so wet and closely packed were 
they. Now, how can we prevent this ? 

Well, we will tel) you what we have 
done and how we doit. It will never do 
to ship bees, when they are strong, in 
warm weather, unless there is plerty of 
room given on top of the frames. We 
think it better to give them too much 
than too little ventilation. We find that 
the bees will always stay on the brood 
during cold weather and keep it covered 
and warm, but if it should turn hot, they 
then try to get above the brood instead 
of below it, and for this purpose we 
usually put a rim from four to six inches 
high, on topof the hive, allowing the 
bees to cluster on the wire cloth that 
covers it, leaving the top open—if the 
colony is very strong. Should the 
weather become cold, they will leave this 
cluster on top of the frames and go right 
down and take care of the brood, so there 
is less danger in giving too much than 
too little ventilation. Wedo not think 
there is any more rigk, or perhaps not as 
much, in shipping bees at the height of 
the swarming season, if proper precau- 
tions are taken to give them plenty of 
clustering room above the frames. We 
have sometimes shipped them so strong 
that we have had to put a second story 
on top. Weseldom had a loss of bees 
when shipped in this way. Of course, 
if the combs are new and not well 
attached to the sides of the frames, or if 
too heavily filled with honey, there is 
danger of them breaking down, but we 
usually select combs attached all around, 
or as strongly attached to the frames as 
possible. Old combsare better than new 
ones to ship bees in.—Canadian Be: 
Journal. 





The Springfield, Llls., Exposi- 
tion opens on Sept. 7, and closes on the 
1ith. Over $100 are offered in pre- 
miums on bees and honey. Mr. James 
A. Stone is the Superintendent. Specia! 
premiums, in addition to the above, are 
offered by the Capital Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, James E. Hemmick, of Des 
Moines, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
of Chicago. Premium lists can be 
obtained of Charles F. Mills, Secretary, 
Springfield, Il. 
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Down Among the People. 


The parish priest 
Of Austerlitz 
Climbed up in a high church steeple 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand 
His word down to his people. 


And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven; 
And he dropt this down 
On his people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In his rage God said, 
“Come down and die;” 
And he cried out from the steeple, 
“Where art thou, Lord?” 
And the Lord replied, 
“Down here among my people.” 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





a a a a a a 


Queries and Replies. 


were... 


Morn Bis ees hy Paired 


Query 781.—1. I have 120 colonies 
of bees to ship 130 miles by railroad ; 
can I move them best in the Fall or 
Spring? 2. How shall I prepare them 
for shipment?—D. P. N. 


1. I should prefer to ship bees in the 
Spring, as the hives would be lighter, 
though it is not important.—A. J. Coox. 


1. I should prefer Spring. 2. The 
answer would be rather long for this 
department. A book containing instruc- 
tion can be had at the office of the BEE 
JoURNAL.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. You can move them in the Fall 
before very cold weather, but I should 
prefer to wait till about April 15, as the 
combs are then light and the danger is 
much less.—C, H. DrpBERN. 


1. Spring would be the best time, in 
my judgment. 2. I have had very little 
experience in shipping bees. The advice 
of those who practice it will probably be 
worth more than mine.—EuGENE SEcoR. 


1. Spring would be better, for the 
comb would be less liable to break on 
accountof weight of stores. 2. Toolong 
for a full reply here. In short, make 
frames secure and give abundant venti- 
lation. —G. M. Doonirr.e. 


1. In the Spring. 2. If moved early 
—before there is much brood, and while 
the weather is coo]—it is a simple matter. 





Fasten the frames, if they are not 
already fixed: fasten on the cover and 
bottom-boards, and cover the full-sized 
entrance with wire-cloth. Later, wire- 
cloth should also be used in place of the 
cover.—R. L. TAY Lor. 


1. In Spring—March or April. 2. If 
not to be over two days closed, in cool 
weather in March, they can be nailed up 
tight, without danger. There will be 
plenty of air around the block that will 
cover the entrance.—DADANT & Son. 


1. It makes no difference, whether 
they are moved in Spring or Fall, if they 
are well packed and have ample food. 
Ordinarily, however, better success will 
be obtained by the novice in moving 
in Spring. 2. Give ample ventilation; 
fasten the frames so they cannot 
move, and in hot weather spread so that 
not over seven frames are spaced ina 
10-frame hive. For so short a distance, 
water will not probably be needed, butit 
will be safe to put a damp sponge on top 
of the frames.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. If you had indicated the place of 
your abode, so that I could know some- 
thing of your climate, I could give you a 
more satisfactory answer. In my cli- 
mate I should prefer-February or March, 
as the time to move a largeapiary. But 
it can be done in the Fall, if not put off 
too late. 2. Fasten the frames so that 
they will not jostle about, and nail a 
shallow super or rim—3 or 4 inches deep 
is better than deeper—on top of the 
brood-chambers, and cover it with a thin, 
stout cloth, or with wire-cloth. Close 
the entrance and they are ready to ship 
safely.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Spring is preferable, as they have 
less honey, and may soon be able to 
repair any breakage. 2. That depends 
in a measure upon the climate. The 
frames should be fastened in some way, 
to be secure, so that they cannot strike 
together. Confine them securely to the 
hive, with wire gauze over the fly 
entrance. If the weather is hot and dry, 
would wring out muslin dipped in cool 
water, to keep them cool and afford 
moisture, and spread it upon the combs. 
—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. I have had experience in moving 
bees, and I know that Spring is beyond 
comparison the better time. They should 
be moved before they begin to increase 
their stores, and before the colonies 
become very populous. 2. Fix the combs 
so that they will not swing together, 
close the entrance* with wire-cloth, and 
have free ventilation in the top of the 
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hive. If there is room for the bees to 
cluster above the combs, that will be an 
advantage. Putthem in a cattle car, 
and place the hives so that the combs 
will be lengthwise of the car.—M. MAHIN. 


1. You can move them with perfect 
safety at cither season. 2. Give abun- 
dance of ventilation at both top and 
bottom of hive—also at ends. Use wire- 
cloth. The frames must also be secured 
at top and bottom, so that they cannot 
slide. Secure the combs by using transfer 
sticks. Thus prepared they would go to 
California.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Bees may be moved at any time, if 
properly prepared. When the weather 
is cool, and the honey in the hive is not 
plentiful, as is the case in the Spring, is 
the best time to move them. Be sure 
that they have honey enough to live on. 
2. The method of preparing them for 
shipment would be too long for this 
department. The frames should be 
properly fastened, and should be placed 
in the car so as to be parallel to the 
track. Abundant ventilation should be 
provided. An article on this subject 
may be found on page 268.—TuHE 
EpIror. 





Sundry Questions. 
It is Verbena. 

Isend you herewith a piece of a honey- 
plant, which I would be pleased to know 
the name of. Ithas been in flower since 
May, and more bees can be seen upon it 
at any time than upon any ten other 
plants of which I have any knowledge. 

Denison, Iowa. G. W. Bonn. 

[It is verbena, and an excellent honey- 
producer.—Ep. | 


Syrphus Fly. 


To-day I mail you one of the finest 
specimens of those bees crossed with the 
lightning bug. Please. examine and 
report through the BEEJoURNAL. There 
is no surplus honey here. It rains all 
day and all night. J. E. PRICHARD. 

Port Norris, N. J., Aug. 7, 1891. 


|The hybrid bee sent by J. E. Prichard, 
isa Syrphus fly; a species of eristolis. 
It has only two wings; a bee has four. 
It is different in every way. The larve 
of these flies live in cess pools, privy 





vaults, or any water containing decaying 
organic matter. The larva is cylindrica), 
footless, has a tail-like appendage, and is 
the so-called rat-tail larva.—A. J.Coox. | 


Grubb’s Patent (?) Frame. 

I came to Oregon in December, L8S8Y, 
from Nebraska, and think this is the 
best State 1 was ever in, and I have 
ived in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Iowa 
and Nebraska, and was in the Southern 
States during the war. I am in the bee- 
business here on a small scale, and think 
that with care and enterpise the business 
will pay. I have known of colonies of 
bees storing over 75 pounds of honey in 
the sections, besides filling the brood- 
chamber. Nearly all of the bees here 
are pure blacks, and the worst things to 
find a queen among that I ever saw. | 
have just received a nice Italian queen, 
from Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass. 
On page 168 of the Ber JouRNAL is a 
description, and illustrations of a comb- 
frame patented by Mr. Grubb, of 
Nebraska. Three or four years ago, in 
Nuckolis County, Nebraska, I made 
frames with top-bars 1 inch wide and 
% of an inch thick, by hand, cutting in 
half-way with a rip saw, lengthwise. 
then turning the top-bar over and cut- 
ting from the under side to this cut. 
taking out the piece, and then tacking 
itin again against the foundation with 
wire nails. Lalso made some by dress- 
ing off the corners to a V, and then tak- 
ing out half of the V-shaped piece. 
the same as in the illustration. [I also 
saw just such frames, I think, made and 
sold by James Roberts, of Edgar, Clay 
County, Nebr. O. H. Corn. 

Dallas, Oreg., Aug. 10, 1891. 








Shade for Hives. 





The color of the hive has a great bea! 
ing upon the necessity for shade. Black. 
or a dark color, absorbs heat, while it is 
reflected or repelled by white. I have 
seen the combs melt down in an old 
weather-beaten hive that stood in the 
sun, but I never saw them melt in hives 
painted white, even if standing in the 
sun. 

I have read of combs melting down i: 
hives standing in shade so dense that t!\ 
sun never shone upon them. The trou)! 
was that growing corn on one side, aud 
dense brush upon the other, made it <0 
close that no air circulated.—W. 7. 
HUTCHINSON. 
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Bees and Butterflies. 


Butterflies are merry things. 

Gaily painted are their wings; 

And they never carry stings. 

Bees are grave and busy things, 

Gold their jackets, brown their wings, 
And they always carry stings. 
Yet—isn’t it extremely funny ? 

Bees, not buttefflies, get honey. 





Topics al Interest. 
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1. J. ROBINSON. 


Ever since the introduction of Italian 
bees into this country, in September, 
1859, the breeding and sale of queens, 
that took rise in 1861, has been a lively 
and competitive business. Mr. J. P. 
Mahan, of Philadelphia, was the first 
who succeeded in rearing queens for sale, 
which he bred from his imported Italian 
bees; and he was the first to advertise 
them. The same season the Rey. L. L. 
Langstroth, Richard Colvin, and three 
or four others advertised queens for sale. 

Every one of the breeders I have 
alluded to were strictly reliable men, who 
would scorn to be guilty of any species of 
fraud or deception. I received queens 
from Mr. Langstroth and from the first 
that Mr. Mahan sent ont. It was a 
great satisfaction to feel sure that the 
queens received from those breeders 
were just such as the breeders repre- 
sented. 


Now, ** how changed the gold.” I will 
not claim that all of the breeders of 
queens are not honorable, but some of 
those who have ordered queens from noted 
breeders have received inferior speci- 
mens, and of a different breed from the 
one ordered. One of the many cases of 
this kind, is that of a gentleman of San- 
dusky, Ohio. In 1887 he ordered a 
Holy Land queen of a noted breeder, 
who advertised extensively, and when 
progeny of the queen he received on that 
order hatched, they were identified as 
Italians by competent experts. Mr. 
certifies that he mailed a few of 
the daughters of that queen to the 
breeder who sold him the queen fora 
Holy Land bee, and asked for an expla- 
nation. The only response he received 
from the breeder was: ‘‘Queens and 
bees received ; they are nice bees,” 





| 





Bee-keepers who order queens may , 


well distrust those breeders who puff the 
queens they offer for sale. 

There is confusion among bee-keepers 
as to the identity of the differéntly named 
bees, and their comparative merits. 

The most recent humbug is the puffing 
of yellow Carniolans. Whoever consid- 
ers for a moment the term “yellow Car- 
niolan bees,” will realize that they are a 
counterfeit. Do readers fail to note the 
fact that two different races or types of 
bees cannot be natives of one country ? 
If the native, or typical, bees of Carniola 
are not yellow, what is to be said of 
those who have invented the name, and 
advertise and puff the yellow Carniolan, 
which can only be a hybrid bee—a cross 
between yellow bees and the Carniolan 
bees ? 

Now, let us see what the record 
proves: Mr. E. L. Pratt has boomed 
‘*vellow Carniolan bees.” He has long 
claimed to be a practical expert in bee 
matters, and well posted—a teacher in 
all matters pertaining to bees. Let us 
review his statements concerning the 
identity of the Carniolan bees. On page 
73-of the Bee-Keepers’ Adwance for May, 
L590, Mr. Pratt recorded the following: 
‘* Bro. Mason, we think you make a mis- 
take when you say that pure Carniolans 
show yellow bands. Pure Carniolan bees 
should show no’ yellow bands,” and he 
emphasized the last sentence by italics. 
Also, on page 585, of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, for 1890, Mr. Pratt penned a 
sentence, which reads as_ follows: 
***Purity’ should be the watch-word, 
and I claim that the pure Carniolan 
should show no _ yellow.” Mr. Pratt 
wrote what is here quoted prior to the 
invention of his yellow Carniolans, and 
he is responsible for the discordant state- 
ments, which form a discrepancy not 
possible to be reconciled by careful con- 
sideration. 

Ihave no interest in the queen trade 
more than to caution purchasers. I 
repeat, that there are no real ‘* yellow 


| Carniolan bees”—no such bee can be 


shown, for none ever existed. From 
whence were the so-called yellow Car- 
niolan bees obtained ? 

I am aware, too, that some purchasers 
also attempt to practice fraud on 
breeders and importers. I know of one 
who ordered imported Carniolan queens 
of a-German importer, and attempted to 
cheat him out of aqueen. I have before 


me the letter of the party who ordered 
the queen of the importer. He says: ‘1 
lost the queen because I had nowhere to 
put her, and was not ready; you must 
—demanding another 


send me another” 
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imported queen for the reason that the 
purchaser stated that he lost the queen 
sent on his order. 

No expert bee-keeper will believe that 
a queen breeder, and expert bee-keeper, 
who has many colonies of bees, and lots 
of ‘‘nuclues colonies,” could not take 
care of an imported queen at any time. 
‘*No place to put her” is too thin. 

If a purchaser receives a queen that 
does ‘not fill the order, or he has no 
place to put her, what is the duty of the 
party receiving the queen? Assuredly 
the recipient should promptly remail the 
queen to the party who sent her. If the 
purchaser lets a queen die on his hands 
he accepts her, and has no valid claim on 
the seller for another, or for indemnity. 

Prior to writing as I have just quoted, 
the same purchaser wrote to the importer 
a postal card, which is before me, and it 
reads thus: ‘‘About a week ago I 
received a queen; supposed it came from 
you. Thought I would introduce her 
this morning. When I’saw herI pinched 
her head off—a little, mean black queen; 
she would not live till spring.” This is 
the queen he demanded should _ be 
replaced by sending him another. If 
the queen was such as the purchaser 
represented her to be, he would, if 
honest, have remailed the queen, return- 
ing her to the importer. He had no 
right to kill her. Howcould the party 
receiving the queen know that the queen 
‘*would not live till Spring.” The pur- 
chaser writing as Lhave quoted, convicts 
himself of an attempt to defraud—to get 
another queen by misrepresentation. 

These wrongs ought to be done away 
with, and there can be no more practical 
way of accomplishing it than by an 
exposure of the transactions. 

Riehford, N. Y. 


— > ° a 


Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


JAMES K. RANKIN. 

The Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met at the Court House, in Charlotte, N. 
C., July 30, and was called to order by 
Vice-President Griffith. 

The session was opened with prayer 
by J. R. Rankin. 

Minutes of last meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The roll was called and the members 
responded. 

The name of T. B. Brown was placed 
upon the roll of members. 

Reports from the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were received and adopted. 








Annual dues were called for and paid 
by all members present. 

Report of Executive Committee was to 
the effect that the wishes of the Associ- 
ation in regard to printing constitution 
and by-laws were carried out. The 
report. was adopted. 

Vice-President Griffith addressed the 
Association. 

An essay on marketing, by A. L. 
Beach, was read and discussed. 

Qn motion it was ordered that the 
Association meet three times a year— 
February, July and December—and that 
the President fix the day. 

Moved and adopted that the Mecklen- 
burg Times, Agricultural Bee and AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL be requested to publish 
the proceedings of this meeting. It was 
further ordered that a rising vote of 
thanks be tendered to the Mecklenburg 
Times and other journals for so kindly 
giving notices of our meeting. The 
Association adjourned to meet in Decem- 
ber, at the Court House in Charlotte, 
N. C. 


—> - 


What Can be Done with Honey-Dew ? 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. 








The early honey harvest is now over, 
and we have a fine-crop of honey-dew, 
as a result of all our efforts. The honey 
gathered during June is very dark, 
though capped white, and is of very poor 
quality. The complaint is quite general 
all over the West, and is the worst dose 
I have seen in my twenty-five years’ 
experience. Ihave thousands of sections 
filled with the stuff, and the brood-cham- 
bers are also full of it. This misfortune 
has overtaken our industry at a particu- 
larly bad time. Last year was almost an 
entire failure, and bee-keepers were 
looking hopefully to the present year to 
give them an old-fashioned yield of fine 
clover honey to help them out financially 
and restore confidence in the business. 

What to do with the stuff is now the 
problem. Already farmers are bringing 
it to market and selling it for what they 
can get. In selling such stuff, farmers 
have a great advantage over the profes- 
sional bee-keeper. They take their few 
hundred pounds to their grocer, who 
dares not refuse it for fear of losing 
their trade. He perhaps argues with 
himself, that as there is not much of it, 
he can soon ‘work it off.” He buys it 
cheap, too; but what is the result ? 

A customer comes in, and seeing new 
honey, and so cheap, too, buys a few 
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sections and takes it home as a surprise 
for thefamily. Somehow the ‘‘surprise” 
does not turn out just as expected. 
When it is cut out of the sections, the 
honey does not look as it used to, and a 
taste of it is enough for most of the 
family, and they at once conclude that 
the bee men have been playing some 
new trick on them. It is needless to say 
that the demand for honey will be very 
limited for a long time in that family. 
Bee-keepers who have any regard for 
their reputations, should not try to sell 
this stuff for good honey. If it can be 
sold fer manufacturing purposes, well 
and good. But if it cannot be sold, what 
are we to do with it? That is just what 
I have been studying over for several 
weeks. It wil not do to Winter bees on, 
as past experience has demonstrated 
time and time again. Fortunately the 
flow from this source is now over, and 
the Fall crop of honey promises well. 
We are now extracting the whole lot and 
storing itin barrels, and will keep it for 
Spring feeding. This is quite a loss, and 
a great blow to our expectations, but it 
is the only honest and rational disposition 
we can make of it.— Western Plowman. 


———on Dae — 


Bee-Buzzings from the Apiary. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 








Did not get as much honey as you 
expected, did you? Pretty much the 
same everywhere, as near as I can make 
out by reports. 

I never saw more white clover than 
this year, and it seemed to open up well, 
but somehow the big crop did not come. 

Perhaps it was the weather. It was 
the coolest July on record in Northern 
Illinois. Especially were the nights 
cool. Not a night all Summer when 
people were hunting around for a cool 
place to sleep. 

One comfort is that if honey is scarce 
it ought to bring a higher price. A little 
higher, for honey seems not to go more 
than just so high, no matter how scarce. 
It is a luxury, not a necessity. 

‘**Do not hold your surplus. honey if 
prices will justify,” is good advice; but 
on the other hand; do not be in a fever to 
rush it off at any price you can get, when 
you know that it is so scarce that there 
will be little on the market by Spring. 

Where do you keep your honey ? 
Comb-honey keeps best in just the same 
place that extracted does. I have seen 
a close, cool, dry place recommended. 
That is all right, except that I would not 


7 





have it close, and I would not have it 
cool. At least I would not have it close 
until thoroughly ripened. Let a draft 
pass through the room in which it is 
kept, and evaporation can take place. 
The hive is the best place for evapora- 
tion, but if you leave comb-honey on the 
hive, the comb becomes dark. For 
extracted-honey no harm comes to the 
honey from leaving it on, if it suits your 
convenience in other respects. 

Dadant & Son leave all honey on the 
hives till the close of the season, having 
it all sealed up before extracting. 

I work altogether for comb-honey, but 
most years I have at least a few combs 
to extract for my own eating, and Tf like 
to let the bees have them all Summer, so 
the honey is thick and rich. 

A hot place, not cool, for ripening. A 
room where the sun shines on it all day 
long, with the walls painted a dark color, 
and the nearer the roof the better. 
Indeed the garret is one of the best places 
to keep honey, if you have not too much 
of it. 

R. L. Taylor keeps comb-honey from 
one year to another in fine condition by 
keeping fire in the honey-room in Winter. 

Wherever salt will get moist is a bad 
place for honey. Your wife can tell you 
the places where the things get damp 
and mouldy; do not put your honey 
there, but put it where things dry up.— 
Stockman and Farmer. 


a 


An Experience with African Bees. 


W. D. RORKE. 








An item in the BEE JOURNAL, calls to 
mind an experience of my friend in con- 
nection with African bees, that brings 
the *‘ton anda half of honey” out of 
the realms of romance into the regions 
of probability. 

When a youth he entered as ship’s boy, 
along with several lads, on a vessel bound 
for the ‘‘Cape.” While lying becalmed 
off some point on the African coast, he, 
with several of the crew, got -permission 
to go ashore. In the course of their 
rambles they discovered a cave in the 
face of a hill near the shore, from which 
bees were issuing. They determined to 
explore, and doing so saw the roof of the 
cave some fifteen or twenty feet above 
them, and, as far in as they could see, 
covered with huge masses of comb and 
bees. My friend and another lad went 


in search of poles, and finding something 
suitable, returned to the cave where the 
others were waiting in anticipation of a 
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glorious feed. Like the ‘‘two young 
bears of wanton mood,” of which the old 
English Reader used to tell us, they 
thought they had nothing to do but take 
and eat. 

With the pole, they brought down a 
mass of the comb large enough to supply 
the ship’s crew for a week, and with it 
millions of bees. They never tasted it. 
Luckily for them they were near the 
water. It was every man for himself, 
and let the bees take the hindmost—and 
the bees took them. Some of the crew 
were fearfully stung, and were only 
saved by plunging into the water, and 
swimming to the boat. 

It is some years since the above was 
related to me, and I regret that I cannot 
call to mind what part of the coast it 
was on, as it might throw some light on 
the African bees, and what is being said 
and written about them. 

The gentleman in question is Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wood, of Toronto, and if this 
should meet his eye, he would much 
oblige many readers of the JOURNAL, 
myself, and I am sure its able editor, by 
giving a detailed account of the affair. 

Bognor, Ont. 


Mr. D. A. Jones comments upon the 
above as follows: 


We do not wonder that when they 
pushed down a large mass of comb and 
bees that the boys had to take to their 
heels. We have had some little expe- 
rience with African bees, and one of the 
worst stingings we ever had was from 
these bees. It was in the garden belong- 
ing to the Khedive of Egypt. 

In strolling through his fine grounds, 
we came to the apiary, and wishing to 
have some samples of his bees, stooped 
down in front of a hive, and commenced 
catching the bees by their wings, and 
slipping them intoa small vial of alcohol, 
which we usually carried to preserve 
specimens. During the operation one of 
them happened to turn and get her sting 
into our finger, and as soon as the odor 
was caught by the other bees they 
swarmed in, on us in thousands. The 
bottling business was soon stopped, and 
we made for a very thickly-wooded bush, 
but they could fly as quickly as we could 
run, and although the wood was very 
thick it did not prevent a large number 
from sticking to us, and our recollections 
now are that those we killed stopped 
following, but the rest stuck to it. 

We believe that African bees would 
follow a person almost any distancce, but 
it seems hardly probable that the kind 
of bee found in the northern part of 


Africa would be likely to store such large 
quantities of honey, and can only account 
*for itin this way: as they swarmed, the 
different swarms clustered in the under 
side of the cliff, and although they were 
separate colonies, their combs might be 
built adjoining each other. 

Doubtless many still remember Mr. 
Benton’s getting specimens of Apis Dor- 
sata, in Ceylon, where he found a large 
number of colonies all clustered on the 
under side of a cliff. 

Although their combs were very large, 
and some of them close together, yet 
there were about 14 colonies. In a 
country where the bees have to get on 
the under side of cliffs in the absence of 
any other place, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a large number of colo- 
nies might be clustered together. 

A friend, writing us from India, stated 
that he saw a large number of colonies 
so clustered, and he termed ita small 
village of bee colonies attached to the 
under side of a cliff.—Canadian Bee 
Journal. 


———— =P ¢ aae——___— 


Re-Queening Apiaries with Punic Bees. 


E. L. PRATT. 








The Punics are truly wonderful bees, 
and are answering to all their claims. 
Mr. Alley says: ‘‘They are the most 
prolific, gentle and hardy of any race or 
strain of bees I have ever had anything 
to do with. They will supersede the 
Italians.” 

The queens are the most even layers I 
have ever seen. Lift a fresh comb from 
a Punic colony, and one will see the most 
beautiful work in the way of egg-laying 
ever beheld. Every egg will point down- 
ward in line with the grain of the cells, 
and one could swear that the queer used 
a straight-edge when putting them in. 
Not a cell will be skipped. 

The bees are as quick asa flash, and 
are off to the field in almost no time. 
On their return they look and act like 
robber bees—with the same quick 
motions. They pass through the traps 
ina moment. It does one’s heart good 
to watch them; I never before saw such 
lightning rapidity in -motion. I have 
spent hours watching them, and picking 
them up in my fingers, as they go and 
come, simply to hear the little fellows 
squeal, as a young queen will when 
handled. 


They refuse to sting. If the sting 





happens to stick a little into one’s skin 
while being rolled about in the fingers, 
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how quickly they withdraw it and fly 
away. 

It is a grand sight to opena full colony 
of Punics and see all the little ‘‘ niggers” 
at home, so quiet, so unconcerned, and, 
to-me, so beautiful—because of their 
usefulness, and not of the 5 gold bands. 
The Punics put the gold into their keep- 
ers’ pockets, which is better than on 
their little backs. 

Their length of life and hardiness are 
something remarkable. I had some 
imported queens come a few weeks ago 
that had been on the road 28 days, and 
after the queens had been introduced the 
attendants lived fully two weeks longer 
in confinement. 

The queens [ have reared by improved 
American methods, are what would be 
called Jarge queens, and when they com- 
mence to lay are a beautiful sight on the 
combs. The drones are unusually large 
and powerful-winged fellows, as black 
as jet. 


The worker-bees are very small, short- 
bodied, large-winged and the most ener- 
getic workers. Their motions are more 
like those of a hornetthan of the honey- 
bee. 

They work with more vigor than a 
newly hived swarm. I believe a three- 
frame nucleus of Panies will build up to 
a full colony fit to Winter in less than 
six months’ time, without aid. 

What a poor show an apiary of any 
of our present races would have in the 
same field with the same number of 
Punic bees. A well-known apiarist says 
it would settle the ‘*‘ Priority of Location” 
business. 

Beverly, Mass. 


— > er -- 


Vaseline Prevents Propolis in Bee-Escapes 


G. W. DEMAREE. 





By to-day’s mai] I send you one of my 
trap-door bee-escapes for your Museum. 
it was described in the Review, of last 
month. 

The plan on which it is constructed is 
entirely new, as applied to bee-escapes. 
It consists of a tin chute, suitably 
flanged to fit into a mortice in the escape- 
board, while its essential feature is a 
nicely-adjusted ‘‘trap-door,” made of tin, 
and so delicately hinged that the slight- 
est teuch causes it to swing outwardly 
and the bee, or bees, pass out, while the 
door swings back to its balancing poise. 
Buta “stop” prevents the door from 
swinging back far enough for the bees 
to return. Thus mechanical force is 





brought to bear to prevent the bees from 
returning after they have passed through 
the escape into the department of the 
hive below the escape-board. 

The careful experimentation of Mr. 
John 8S. Reese, of Winchester, Ky.. one 
of the brightest geniuses in the bee- 
keepers’ ranks, and my own experiments, 
have satisfied me that the labyrinth 
idea is a failure. Though the bees, in 
their restless, unceasing motion, may be 
unable to systematically return through 
the labyrinthine escape, still too many 
of them will straggle through to make 
the plan a success. 


When I began my experiments with a 
mechanical device to pass bees out of 
surplus cases, and prevent their return, 
I found propolis, or ‘‘bee-glue” to be 
the great hindrance. Bee-glue will soon 
disable the delicate hinges—the finely 
adjusted working parts—of any mechan- 
ically planned bee-escape. 


On a fair trial of Mr. Porter’s ingen- 
iously contrived spring escape, in the 
‘*heated term” here, when propolis is 
abundant and our bees handle it without 
stint, the dancing little springs, so suple 
and practical-looking, when new and 
clean, would become disabled and work 
sluggishly, and nearly fail at times, by 
reason of being daubed with soft pro- 
polis; but I am pleased to be able to say 
that I have overcome this difficulty by 
the application of vaseline. 


With a little brush the odorless essence 
of petroleum is applied to the hinges or 
springs at all points where bee-glue 
might do harm. Itis a perfect remedy 
against bee-glue, and 1 believe that vas- 
eline will find extensive use about bee- 
hives in the future, when its efficiency is 
better understood. 


I have been suffering again this Sum- 
mer with my old sciatic trouble, and had 
it not been for the help my little trap- 
door bee-escape gave me, I certainly 
would have been unable to take a large 
crop of surplus honey, as I have so 
easily done by its use. Iam so situated 
that I cannot get intelligent help, and 
therefore machinery must supply its 
place. 

The honey yield was fairly good here, 
this season. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


[This bee-escape is the smallest one 


yet devised. The escape. proper is but 
1x%x2% inches. It is wonderfully sim- 
ple, and the trap acts promptly upon the 
least touch. It is placed inour Museum, 
for the inspection of visitors.—Eb. | 
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How to Conduct 4 Bee Convention, 


A. 0. CALHOON. 








The object of assembling ourselves 
together, if I understand our position 
correctly, is to counsel with and advise 
each other that we may, by the wisdom 
thus gained, be the better enabled to 
carry into execution the injunction of 
our Father, delivered on the sixth day of 
creation. 

We find that after He had made the 
earth and all things therein for the use 
of man, He created man, and commanded 
him not only to propagate his species, 
or to be fruitful, but enjoined upon him 
the necessity of multiplying and replen- 
ishing and subduing all things placed 
here for his use and enjoyment. 

In proportion, as we see this command 
obeyed, do we see the human family 
enjoying the necessities, comforts and 
luxuries of life. Take, for example, 
Cain’s profession, as he walked forth to 
till the fields. He found them covered 
with the thorn, crab-apple and wild oats. 
In these were possibly the bare necessi- 
ties of life, but to-day we see these sub- 
dued and replenished with sweet clover, 
maidens-blush and smooth headed corn, 
multiplying, some sixty and some an 
hundred fold. The stockmen of to-day 
would see much to praise God for if they 
could only look backward to the flock of 
Abel. 


Tubalcain’s profession, in the hands of 
a Corliss, turns out engines, instead of 
trinkets. Fire and flood have courted, 
and out of that courtship has come forth 
the legitimate child of steam power, that 
is doing more for the human family 
to-day than the lost art of the pyramid 
age. 

The astrologers and magicians of 
Egypt are supplanted by the Hickses 
and Edisons of God’s Israel restored, 
and last, but not least, the honey-bee is 
no longer left to build in the carcass of 
dead animals, and so vicious that the 
traveler is in danger when passing by, 
but a beautiful, practical house is fur- 
nished her, and help in time of need, in 
the way of food in famine, shelter in 
Winter, legal protection in time of igno- 
rant ire, and she is so pleased with this 
treatment that she has become the har- 
binger of man and helps him to multiply 
and replenish the earth with fruits and 
grain, charging them their richest of 
nectar, which she yields up to man for 
his kindness to her. 

Now, therefore, that we may multiply, 
and replenish and subdue the honey-bee 





more to the welfare of herself and the 
human family, and thereby obey the 
command of God, have we metin council. 
——Read at the Missowri Convention. 


DP ea 


Securing the Necessary Rainfall. 


HENRY L. PENFIELD. 








In the issue of the Bez JouRNAL dated 
Aug. 24, 1887, page 534, you will find 
an article headed as above, outlining my 
views on that subject. The late exper- 
iments in Texas, under the management 
of Gen. R. G. Dyrenforth, United States 
Department of Agriculture, further the 
views expressed in the article referred to. 

The tests are not completed yet, but as 
far as made have been successful in 
producing a satisfactory rainfall where 
needed. 

Senator Farwell, of Illinois, is, I 
believe, the author of the bill, which was 

assed last Winter, to appropriate 

2,000 for the experiments. 

The demonstration of the truth of the 
theory, will be of incalculable value to 
agriculture and the production of honey, 
and there will be no more damage to 
crops by drouths. 


[The article is almost prophetic, and 
in order that our readers may the more 
readily comprehend Mr. Penfield’s arti- 
cle, above referred to, we republish also 
the article by Mr. Thos. E. Hill, to which 
reference is made.—Eb. | 


Following is Mr. Hill’s article: 


During a recent journey to Europe the 
passage across the ocean was especially 
unpleasant, because of fogs, the only 
consolation in contemplating them being 
that they represented the work of Nature 
in drawing moisture from the water, 
which, wafted inland, fell upon the soil 
in refreshing rain, gathered in the brooks 
and rivers and flowed to the sea, to be 
again thus sent back to freshen and 
brighten the parched earth. 

The speed of our vessel was materially 
retarded by winds from the West, a 
common occurrence in the Summer 
season. The fogs and moisture, through 
the winds, are driven upon the Continent, 
where drouth seldom prevails, and par- 
ticularly do they freshen the verdure of 
Ireland, and hence the brilliant green of 
the Emerald Isle. 

In reflecting upon this subject, I con- 
templated the drouth then prevailing in 
several of the Western and Middle States 
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of the Union. What had they to gather 


rains from? Alas, what have they ? 
For a generation our farmers have 
been draining their lands of moisture. 
They have run their tiling through every 
slough; they have drawn out the water 
from every swamp; they have dried up 
the pond; they have obliterated the 
beautiful littlelake. In doing this, they 
have made such easy and rapid egress 
for rainfall from the soil as to endanger 
the homes and farm lands of all the set- 
tlers along the great rivers in the south- 
ern regions of our country, already 
inflicting great distress, loss of life and 
property equaling in value many mil- 
lions of dollars—an evil which is growing 
in magnitude each year. 

The result of this wholesale draining 
of the upper country of water is not only 
thus disastrous to life and property along 
the larger streams, from frequent over- 
flow, but there is such absolute drainage 
of moisture from the earth as to produce 
severe drouth, accompanied by such 
intense heat and dryness of atmosphere 
as result in the hurricane, the cyclone, 
and innumerable village, prairie and 
forest fires. 

In the early days, when the process of 
evaporation of moisture went forward 
from the swamps, the ponds and lakes of 
our Western and Middle States, an 
extended drouth, with extremely intense 
heat, was a rare occurrence. In those 
days sun-stroke was very uncommon, 
and the cyclone was comparatively un- 
known. This year we are in the second 
season of drouth in various portions of 
the country, while every year brings its 
devastation from wind, the result of an 
excessively dry and frequently disturbed 
condition of the atmosphere. 

With the land thus denuded of natural 
water supply, there is but one course for 
our farmers to pursue tosave themselves 
from these evils. They may drain their 
soil, but they should gather the rainfall 
in ponds and lakes scattered throughout 
their lands. Instead of running their 
drains through and out of the swamp, 
they should lead to an excavation of such 
size as circumstances will permit, which 
should be made at a depth of 3 or 4 feet, 
where the water can gather and will 
remain throughout the year, quenching 
the thirst of animals, giving drink to 
birds, a reservoir in case of fire, a home 
for fish, a place of beauty on which one 
may sail the boat, an vpportunity for the 
bath and for teaching the young people 
toswim. This will yield ice for the 
family, provide skating for the happy 
youth in Winter time, and moisture, 
which, through evaporation, will pass 





into the clouds to be returned again 
through rainfal! to the needy earth. 


No fear need be entertained of stagna- 
tion from water thus held in reserve. 
Fish will of themselves purify it. Every 
rain will change it, while, if the lake 
covers an acre or more in area, the wind 
will constantly keep it pure. In proof 
of this, the writer has an artificial lake 
on his farm, the result of dredging a 
swamp, which is filled only by rainfall, 
the water being, in the dryest season, 
always perfectly clear and fresh. 

On the low lands the general] abandon- 
ment of farms and homes from river 
overflow will be the inevitable outcome 
of this water wastage in the high 
grounds. Such is already the fact, while 
the expenditure of many millions of dol- 
lars by the Government, in the construc- 
tion of levees and embankments along 
the great rivers, will be necessary for 
the further protection of adjoining 
property. Vastly better that this expend- 
iture be made in holding the water 
where it is required in the up-country. 

Dot the farms of our inland States 
with ponds and miniature lakes, and 
while they wil! afford health, attraction 
and pleasure in a thousand ways, they 
will give us back the uniform rainfall 
we had in the early settlement of the 
country, when successive seasons of 
drouth, forest fires and cyclones were 
unknown. 


[This is one of the serious questions of 
the age—and should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated. It may be that Mr. Hill’s theory 
concerning the cause of drouth and 
cyclones is correct. Atany rate it should 
be discussed, and some means devised to 
overcome these troubles. They effect 
bee-keepers as much as any other per- 
sons. The bees need water. The drouth 
dries up the nectar and ruins the pros- 
pect for a honey crop.—Ep. | 


Mr. Penfield’s article, which he refers 
to in the first paragraph, is as follows: 


The article of Thos. E. Hill on 
**Drouths and Cyclones,” on page 437, 
has greatly interested me. Bee-keeping 
and farming are intimately associated 
with us; the rainfall is an indispensable 
necessity, and, as we used to say when 
working out problems at school, the 
‘unknown quantity ” that we are trying 
to get. The editor invites the readers by 
a ‘** postscript,” to work out this problem 
of the cause of drouths and cyclones, 


























In this vicinity we are more interested 
in the cause of drouths, not having had 
a good crop-year since 1879, nor a good 
honey-year since 1883, from the reason 
of need of rain at seasonable times. We 
know how indispensable that factor is to 
the industries of farming and bee-keep- 
ing, and that they are consequently lot- 
teries as now run, that are about to ruin 
us or any country where it is so uncer- 
tain as here. 

Would it not be well for us mortals to 
have this part of the ‘* whole business” 
under our control. I maintain that our 
Creator has nothing to do with the details 
of this important factor to success in the 
industries mentioned, but that it is left 
to us to control it if we would, like any 
other part of our labor. It is so in 
Dakota, where irrigation makes it as 
certain as any other employment. 

Now the question is, what is the best 
way for the different locations to arrive 
at this much-desired result. I do not 
believe that a fervent prayer will come 
at it generally, for that has been tried so 
many times and failed, that we are 
left” to some other alternative herea- 
bouts. 

It may be that there are local causes 
that make the drouth worse in some 
places than in others, and I think that 
we are free to investigate this matter. 
We have noticed that the sun draws 
water from small or large bodies of water 
by evaporation, and that soon after the 
clouds gather and follow the water 
courses, and sometimes the wind carries 
them over and beyond these influences 
to be operated on by other influences. 
We know how apt it is to rain about the 
4th of July in large cities; and in the 
vicinity of battle-fields during or shortly 
after an action. I believe, as Mr. Hill 
says in his article alluded to, that where 
the water was dammed up in ponds and 
lakes, more generally in farming. coun- 
tries, then when the sun was seen to 
have the effect of drawing water and 
collecting it in clouds, and ata near time 
to set off some explosive high in the air, 
that places accustomed to having the 
rains go around would be benefited by 
a good shower of rain. 

We know that at certain phases of the 
moon we are more apt to get rain when 
the indications are favorable as before 
stated. I notice that a weather prophet 
predicts rain at a certain time in the 
vicinity of Quincy, Ills., near where there 
is a large area of bottom landin Missouri 
for evaporation, and his predictions are 
very often verified for his location. 

When, by investigation, the causes of 
drouths in some places can be ascer- 
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tained, then the remedy may be- sure 
to follow. 
Hunnewell, Mo. 


[The idea that the effect of heavy dis- 
charges of explosives is to produce rain- 
fall, is not a new one. And it is a 
curious fact that the ,belief that battles 
eccasion rain antedates the invention of 
gunpowder. 

Arago, in ‘*Thunderstorms,” pages 
164, 165, relates that as late as 1810, 
it was the practice in the communities 
of Southern France to fire off batteries, 
especially kept for the purpose, in order 
to dispel violent rain and hail storms 
which were undesirable. . 

Napoleon has been credited with 
making use of the experience, that 
battles produce rain, in the disposal and 
manceuvering of his troops, and the 
belief has since become quite current 
that cannonade and rainfall are cause 
and effect. 

The most extensive effort to collect 
evidence bearing on this point, is that 
made by Mr. Edward Powers, in his book 
entitled, ‘‘ War and the Weather, or the 
Artificial Productidn of Rain,” published 
in 1871, when the extraordinary amount 
of rainfall, co-incident with the war in 
France, gave the subject prominence: 

The belief that great fires cause rain 
is also a very old one, but Espy first, in 
1839, proposed experiments ‘‘to see 
whether rain may be produced in time of 
drouth, making a large body of air 
ascend in column, by heating it.” He 
also brought forward evidence that the 
eruptions of volcanos, and large fires 
were followed by rainfall. 

The reports from the Morris ranch, 
24 miles from Midland, Texas, where’ 
the experiments are being conducted, are 
of a cheering nature, as already the 
parched earth has been pretty thoroughly 
saturated with rain, following in some 
instances in the footsteps of the explo- 
sions, and at other times within 48 
hours thereafter. 

Secretary Rusk is reported as having 
said that he has considerable faith in 
the experiment, and although the press 
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had published glowing accounts of the 
same, yet the matter had not been over- 
drawn, but rather underestimated. 

That the government force in Texas 
are not destined to carry off all the 
honors as rain-makers, is evinced by a 
dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyo., published 
in the Chicago Tribune of last Monday, 
which will be found below.—Epb. | 


Cheyenne people have engaged Mel- 
bourne, the rain-maker, for a series of 
experiments in rain-production in the 
arid portion of Wyoming. Arrange- 
ments have been completed, and Mel- 
bourne will be here from Ohio next 
Wednesday. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Sept. 3.—Susquehanna County, at So. Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
Sept. 9.—State Association, at the Fair Grounds, 
Springfield, Ills. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Llls. 
Sept. 15.—Ionia, at Ionia, Mich. 
Harmon Smith, Sec., lonia, Mich. 
Oct. 14, 15.—S. W. Wisconsin, at Fennimore, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


(#~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SecRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 
———__ + @ +e 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bee and Honey Gossip, 


Preventing Dampness in Cellars. 


This is inquired about by a ‘‘ Constant 
Reader,” on page 244. One of the sim- 
plest ways of drying out a damp room, is 
to build a fire in it. If there is any 
means of conducting the smoke away by 
a pipe leading to the chimney, or in any 
other way, a small cylinder stove will be 
a good thing. Keep up a steady, low 
fire, and for this purpose hard coal is 
excellent. If this is not practicable, it 
might be well to carry heated stones into 
the cellar. I think the dampness would 
be sensibly lessened by quicklime, The 





lime, in slacking, absorbs a large amount 
of moisture, and the more it absorbs the 
drier will the cellar be. 


Marengo, Ills. C. C. MILLER. 
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Extremely Good Crop. 


My bees are doing very well—some 
colonies extraordinarily well, as I have 
taken from a few hives about 200 
pounds each, of comb-honey, in one- 
pound sections. I use the Bristol hive. 

JOHN H. DAKIN. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 





Most Discouraging Ever Known. 


The honey crop in this section, is 
almost a complete failure. While a few 
bee-keepers in the southern section of 
the county report a part of a crop, the 
northern portion of the county is entirely 
destitute of surplus. Buckwheat seems 
to be yielding considerable nectar, but as 
far as I have learned, the bees are stor- 
ing it principally in the brood-chamber, 
the dearth of honey during July having 
left most colonies short of stores. I am 
satisfied that this will prove to be the 
most discouraging season for bee-keepers 
ever known in the county. 

H. J. RoGERs.. 

Stanard’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 12. 


Why Not Read Up? 


It seems strange that so many persons 
do not read up on the points upon which 
they desire information; but perhaps 
they are like a neighbor of mine, who 
has kept bees all his life, but at last came 
to see me and began asking questions. I 
offered to loan him my bee-library, and 
he took one book, but brought it back in 
a fewdays, saying that it seemed more 
real, and he could understand better, to 
ask me, and let me explain. Now, I like 
to answer questions, but prefer to answer 
those that show that the querist has 
some general knowledge of the subject. 

J. E. Ponp. 

North Attleborough, Mass. 


———- ~~ + 


A Good Example. 


There has not been more than one-half 
inch of rain in this locality since about 
June 15; in consequence, the corn crop 
will be light, and but little honey has 
been stored by the bees. I have a strong 
colony of common bees, in good condition 
for work, and if the Fall flowers yield 
nectar well, we may get some honey yet. 
I have read Mr. A N. Draper's article, 
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page 200, and shall at once apply for acquainted with your fellow bee-keepers, 


membership in the Lllinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, to help on the cause. Now, 
let everyone interested in bee-culture do 
as I have done, and Mr. Draper will find 
his hopes realized very soon. ‘‘In union 
there is strength.” 
D. A. CADWALLADER. 
Prairie du Roche, Ills., Aug. 17, 1891. 


> ———sr <— 


Good Honey Crop. 


I think the honey crop has been good 
in this vicinity. I had 60 colonies, 
Spring count, which have increased to 
120 colonies. The bees are gathering 
considerable honey from buckwheat and 
wild flowers at present. Ihave extracted 
11,400 pounds of honey, of which 
11,000 pounds is from basswood, very 
light in color and quite thick. 

J. J. MARSHALL. 

Valley P. O., Wis., Aug. 9, 1891. 
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To the Bee-Keepers of Nebraska: 


At our last annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, the time of annual meeting was 
changed to Wednesday and Thursday, 
day and evening sessions, September 
8 and Y, 1591, State Fair week, in Bee 
and Honey Hall, State Fair Grounds, 
Lincoln, Nebr. This change was made 
in order that you-may take advantage of 
the low rates then offered to see the 
largest and best exhibit ever offered to 
the people of the West, as well as to 
show sample of the product of your 
apiary. , 

In order to make this branch of the 
Nebraska State Fair a success, it will be 
necessary for everyone to take hold and 
place something on exhibition, be it ever 
sosmall. It has been decided to dec- 
orate the front of the honey house artis- 
tically with samples of the different 
honey and pollen-producing plants grown 
in the State. Will you not take an 
interest and gather a selection of these 
plants for this exhibit, and forward them 
with your honey exhibit, by express, 
prepaid, to E. Whitcomb, State Fair 
Grounds, Lincoln, Nebr.? All railroads 
carry freight free. 

Nebraska is getting ready to take her 
proper place with the world in the great 
World’s Fair, and as bee-keepers we may 
claim a position in this exhibit, based 
upon what we are able to show at our 
coming State Fair. Commodious quar- 
ters will be provided for the meetings to 
be held on the Fair Grounds, and you 
are urgently invited to attend, get 





bring what you have to exhibit, and see 
what others have to offer. Such gather- 
ings are never-failing sources of infor- 
mation and profit. 

Iam informed by Mr. E. Whitcomb, 
the Superintendent of the bee and honey 
department, that the Bee and Honey 
House shall be your headquarters, and, 
that everyone interested in the produc- 
tion of bees or honey, in this or any other 
State, will always find a welcome there. 
The State Fair Association has enlarged 
the list of articles in this department, 
and almost doubled the amount of pre- 
miums. 

Lists can be had on application. 

J. N. HEATER, Secretary. 

Columbus, Nebr., Aug. 17, 1891. 





Very Promising. 


The honey-flow is now the most prom- 
ising that I have known in this county. 
The bees are storing honey rapidly, and 
swarming is at its height. 

J. C. WooDWORTH. 

Ayr, Nebr., Aug. 17, 1891. 





Almost a Failure. 


The honey harvest is about over in 
this locality, and I will say thatit has 
been almost a failure. About all the 
honey gathered has been from red clover, 
and it is dark in color on account of its 
being stored so slowly. There was 
plenty of white clover, but it secreted 
very little nectar. Basswood had plenty 
of bloom, but not a bee could be seen 
upon it. Our season was wet up to 
August 1, but now is hot and dry. I 
had 107 colonies last Spring, which 
have increased to 150 colonies, and will 


*get about 1,000 pounds of comb-honey. 


I have a non-swarming hive, which I 
have been testing for two years, and it 
has proved asuccess. Ten colonies have 
finished 64 sections each, and are work- 
ing on 82 sections each, at the present 
time, which are almost half filled. This 
non-swarming hive is very simple, and 
the principle can be applied to any hive, 
the cost not being more than 30 cents 
per hive. I will send you a sample of 
the appliances as soon as [I can send my 
model to Washington. A good many 
bee-keepers have come to see this attach- 
ment in operation, and like the methods 
very much. Some have bought the 
appliances, and others have ordered them 
sent by mail. JOHN CONSER, 
Sedalia, Mo,, Aug. 17, 1891, 
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Wavelets of News. 
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Persuading a Swarm to Remain. 


A lady bee-keeper was trying to make 
aswatfm stay in the hive the other day, 
and after hiving it the third time, came 
to the conclusion that she would try the 
water cure; and as soon as she shook 
them off the limb into her wire swarm- 
catcher, with the watering can she 
drenched them with cold water, and 
then dropped them down in front of the 
hive. 


The result was, she says, that ‘they 
laid there pouting on the grass for some 
time, scarcely offering to move, but as 
the sun warmed them they gradually 
crawled in on the combs. I then poured 
another can of water over the hive, and 
on the grass around it, and all went in 
without grumbling as soon as they got 
dry enough to crawl, and we have no 
swarm that has done better work since, 
than this one.” 


She has ordered a force pump, and 
thinks she will try a finer spray, but 
feels confident that using water is a good 
plan.—Canadian Bee Journal. 
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Know Your Insect. 


I often receive specimens of black 
ground-beetles accompanied with the 
question, How can I best destroy these 
‘*bugs?” These beetles kill immense 
numbers of cutworms, white grubs, etc., 
and so do us only good. 


This year I have received scores of 
pupz of our lady-beetles, hanging to 
plums or leaves. In every case came 
the question, What new insect is this 
that is attacking our plums, and how can 
we killit? This pupa was the resting 
stage between the larva and adult lady- 
beetle. Both larva and adult feed exclu- 
sively and extensively on plant-lice. 
Plant-lice are terribly destructive to our 
plum and other trees. Thus to kill a 
single one of these pupa is to destroy a 
friend. 


A long ichneumon-fly, with flat, long 
compressed abdomen, and very long, 
hair-like ovipositor, is found caught in 
or boring into a maple tree. The insect 
is sent to me with the question, How can 
we kill this insect and save our maples ? 
The truth is this insect is a parasite, and 
was boring into the tree to lay its eggs 
on or near a borer. Thus it is the borer 


that is killing the tree; to prevent the 
borer from its work was the purpose of 





the ichneumon; the way to save the 
tree is not to kil] or disturb this insect. 

We see, then, that it is very necessary 
to know the habits of insects, lest we 
kill our friends and protect our enemies. 
These friends, though often very small, 
are very numerous. This year the grain 
aphis would have ruined the wheat and 
oat crops, except fora minute parasite 
that quickly destroyed the aphis.—PrRor. 
A. J. Cook, in New York Tribune. 





Bees Go Seven Miles to Pasture. 


I live in the center of what is called 
the ‘Cross Timbers,” Texas, a belt of 
timber that runs across Texas. Now, 
where I live it is about five miles on 
either side to the prairie. 

I was the first one to get the yellow- 
banded bees in this part of the country, 
and, in fact, the only one; and the first 
year I got them I happened to be about 
two miles out on the prairie, where the 
horsemint was in bloom. On looking, I 
found it was covered with bees, and, to 
my surprise, I found about half of them 
were of the yellow-banded race. 

It caused me to watch them, thinking 
I should find that some of my neighbors 
had the improved races of bees, but not 
so. By watching carefully I noticed 
that they would rise high in the air and 
make a direct line for my house. 

L asked nearly all of my neighbors 
between there and here if they knew of 
any one who had the improved races of 
bees, and they said they did not, but that 
they knew that no one had them but 
myself. On this occasion my Italians 
must have flown seven miles for forage. 
—L. B. Soiru, in Gleanings. 





Origin of the Albino Bee. 


I have received letters from a number 
of persons from different parts of the 
country, who wish to know something 
more definite in reference to the origin 
of the Albino bee. The mother of the 
queen that produced the first bees, I re- 
ceived of Mr. H. A. King, Nevada, Ohio. 
The grand-daughter of this queen is the 
one that produced the first Albino bees. 
They were about half Albino and half 
Italian. 

Now, the difficulty arose in my. mind 
how to get them pure Albino. I knew it 
was useless to try to breed them pure in 
my home apiary; so I took them to the 
South Mountain, outof the range of any 
other bees, in order to get them pure. 
A. PIKR, in the Guide. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 
A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 157: 
20%; 13 times, 25 4% 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, ér more, 4 times, 20%. 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 607. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


8 times, 
; 26 times, 40%; 52 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


(4 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


{a The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


( Systematic work in the a will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


i As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
t mixed. Please write American Bee 
owrnal on the corner of your er~elopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. .- 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 
Keepers’ Guide..... .... 1 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 
The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 
Fors Bo New Bee-Keeping. 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 

Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root’s.A B C of Bee-Culture 2 
Farmer's Account Book 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 
Convention Hand-Boo 
Weekly I 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 
Prairie Farmer............... 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 
Rural New Yorker 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Ber JoukNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription ‘to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his “Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 
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Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders, 





